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from his home and family for a time. He says, 
“I acquainted my dear wife, which pretty 
closely affected her. As she seemed loath I 
should leave her, I said to her, ‘My dear, I 
perceive thy unwillingness to part with me, and 
I hope I shall be made easy to stay, and the 
concern wear off. Here I rested the affair for 
some time, having great peace in my own mind, 
in that I was so freely given up in my own par- 
ticular. But it was not very long after that my 
poor wife began to grow uneasy in herself with 
what she had done, and I believe kept it as 
long from me as I believe she well could, and 
when she could keep it no longer, she said she 
hoped I would forgive and excuse her conduct 
in offering to stay me at home, when she be- 
lieved it was my place and duty to be elsewhere 
in religious service, that it was her great love 
for me, and the trial was so great, that she said 
she did not know how to give me up. I was 
not hasty in saying anything to lessen the pres- 
ent exercise of her mind, believing it might be 
fur some good. And so I recommended her to 
wait in patience and stillness, and feel after the 
renewings of Divine favor, that she might be 
the better enabled to judge whether I was right 
in my concern. She cried bitterly, and with 
reat earnestness said, ‘Oh, my dear hnsband, 
Fenneut thee to forgive me. I am so distressed 
in mind that I know not what to do. I hope Il 
shall never offer to hinder thee more on the like 
occasion. Now, I freely and willingly give thee 
up, and desire by all means that thou wouldst 
go, for I believe the Lord requirest it of thee.’ 
I then did all [ could to pacify her and to miti- 
gate her distress of mind, which I was sensible 
was very great. I then made the necessary 
preparations, in which my dear wife was very 
assiducus and willingly helped forward.” 

On one occasion, John Roberts left his home 
under great exercise of mind, to give a message 
of warning to a persecuting justice in his neigh- 
borhood. The same day William Dewsbury 
had appointed a meeting, whither his wife 
went. But she was so concerned on account of 
her husband’s exercise, that she could receive 
little benefit from the meeting. After it was 
ended, William Dewsbury walked to and fro in 
a long passage, groaning in spirit, and by-and- 
by came to the disconsolate woman, and al- 
though she was a stranger to him, he laid his 
hand upon her head and said, “ Woman, thy 
sorrow is great. I sorrow with thee.” Then, 
walking a little to and fro, as before, he came 
to her again, and said, “ Now the time is come 
that those who marry must be as though they 
married not, and those who have husbands as 
though they had none, for the Lord calls for 
all to be offered up” By this she saw the Lord 
had given him a sense of her great burden ; for 
she had not discovered her exercise to any. And 
it gave her such ease in her mind that she went 
home rejoicing in the Lord. 

In 1661 the enemies of Truth passed an act 
designed to crush the Society of Friends, by 
which, when convicted the third time, of attend- 
ing their religious meetings, they were made 


liable to be banished to any of the plantations 
in America. This drew from William Dews- 
bury an affectionate and feeling epistle of en- 
couragement. “ For those from whom the Lord 
hath suffered, or shall suffer, their dear and 
tender husbands to be separated beyond the seas 
or elsewhere, for the testimony of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. 

“Dear handmaids, whom the Lord hath 
counted worthy to part with your dear and ten- 
der husbands, for his name, assuredly many put 
their shoulders to help to bear the burden of 
your trials thisday. Oh, the tears and breakings 
of heart that are poured forth before the Lord 
for your dear husbands, and you and your ten- 
der children. You are families of many prayers, 
and assuredly shall be known to be families of 
many mercies. Becontent with your cup handed 
forth to you, and bless the name of the Lord, 
that you are accounted worthy to be the first 
fruits. What could the Lord do more for you 
than count you worthy to suffer in this na- 
ture, and give you such husbands who are set 
as lights in the face of all people. Let it be seen 
that you love the Lord Jesus more than your 
dear husbands. Stand over the affectionate part 
and solace your souls in the love and life of 
the Lord Jesus, your eternal husband, and the 
Comforter of your earthly husbands. He will 
make us all rejoice in whatever He calls us 
unto, we diligently watching and judging our- 
selves, and resting in the light and in the will 
of God. In which the Lord establish you, for 
whom the soul of your brother breathes daily 
to the Lord to strengthen you and your dear 
husbands and all that love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in whom fare you well. 

Witi1amM Dewspury.” 


After the decease of Thomas Wilson, who was 
an eminent minister of the Gospel, his widow, 
Mary Wilson, gave forth a testimony to his 
worth, in which she says, “After we were set- 
tled, he was often engaged to travel in Truth’s 
service, and I may say, from a certain sense 
that rests upon my heart, that the more he gave 
up to the work he was called unto the more we 
were blessed. Although it was pleasant to me 
to have the company of so good a husband, yet 
it was more solid satisfaction to me to give him 
up to answer what the Lord might require of 
him; and, to the praise of God, I was made a 
sharer with him in the sweetness of that heav- 
enly love and life, with which his heart was 
often filled and streamed forth to the comfort 
of many.” 
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Incidents and Reflections —No. 339. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

It was a law established by King David, that 
those who tarried by the stuff and kept guard 
over the camp should shaze equally in the spoils 
with those who went out to battle. This seems 
to be applicable in a spiritual sense, and we be- 
lieve, where persons have been sent out from 
home in the service of Christ, those members of 
the family who, while entering into sympathy 
with them, remained at home and attended to 
the duties connected with their position, are 
often favored with a portion of that peace and 
comfort which is the reward of the faithful ser- 
vice of those who go abroad on spiritual mis- 
sions. 

John Richardson, in a testimony to his wife, 
who died in 1711, relates the following anec- 
dote, “ When that worthy servant of the Lord, 
John Bowstead, returned from London Yearly 
Meeting to York, and so home with me, not 
long before my wife was taken away, having 
some discourse with her, he asked ber about her 
husband being so much from home, and she gave 
him this answer, that, as she gave up her hus- 
band cheerfully and freely to serve the Lord, 
and to be serviceable to the Church of Christ, 
she did not only sympathize and feel with him 
in his adverse and low state, but partook with 
him in his enjoyments, when the power of Truth 
prevailed over its enemies. Although I am 
then far from him, yet I partake of the spoil, 
or the shedding abroad of the good things of 
God among his people, as my heart goes along 
with the work of the Lord and such us are en- 
Freed in it, and in all my husband’s afflictions 

am afflicted with him.” 

J. R. says of her, “I never heard an unbe- 
coming or unsavory word come from her, let 
the provocation thereto be what it would; no, 
not in the time of her health ; and in her weak- 
ness she was much swallowed up in the lumi- 
nous and internal presence of her Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, and often sang praises to his 
worthy name, and appeared as one wholly re- 
deemed from this world, whose heart was set 
upon and earnestly engaged in the pursuit after 
heaven and heavenly things.” 

A few years after Joseph Oxley’s marriage, 
in the year 1750, a concern came over his mind 
to visit some meetings, which would take him 



























































































Wuew the Lord imposes the burden of great 
wealth upon a man, He compensates by present- 
ing suitable objects upon whose shoulders to lay 
the burden, if only there be sense enough to de- 
sire to get rid of it. Great wealth is given where- 
with a man may be made so useful and happy 
in distributing it to the right persons. The pay- 
ing teller at the bank has no right to load him- 
self dowa with the treasure which he handles all 
day long. He is all day long paying out the 
bank’s money. But he will not pay one dollar 

















to any but the right man if he can help it. To 
do so would be his ruin. So rich men are the 
Lord’s bankers and are responsible for his money. 
Every one who comes with the right kind of or- 
ders must be paid. It must be as great a pleas- 
ure to the teller to pay out a dollar to the right 
one as to receive a dollar into the bank. How 



































it as a matter of course, and forget for the time 
the patient watcher within.—Jean Ingelow. 
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What it Costs to Pray. 


We are not apt to think of praying as cost- 





et 


“ Broken measures, fine completeness 
In the perfect whole: 
Life is but a day in fleetness ; 
Richer in all strength and sweetness, 
Grows the striving soul.” 


But such discipline is not easily obtained. It 

















ing us anything. We do not have to pay a 
price for the privilege. We do not purchase 
the things that we receive when we pray. The 
act of praying is not hard. It is only speaking 
into our Father’s ear the desires of our heart. 
Nothing could seem easier. 

Yet praying costs. Many times it is only in 
anguish and tears that we can offer our suppli- 
cations. Prayer means absolute submission to 
God’s will. We cannot pray at all on any 
other condition. It costs to make this surrender. 
When it is sincere and real, every kneeling at 
Christ’s feet is a laying of self anew upon the 
altar in entire devotion. We can keep nothing 
back and pray truly. Is there no struggle with 
self, no giving up of desires dear as life, no 
dropping of cherished things out of the hand, 
no crushing of tender human affections, in the 
quiet “ Thy will be done” of our prayers? 

It was something you wanted, but you were 
not sure God wanted you to have it. You 
prayed earnestly for it, but you said, “ Thy will, 
be done ” of our prayers. 

It was.something you wanted, but you were 
not sure God wanted you to have it. You 





















always costs to pray the soul into calmness and 
peace. The struggle grows less and less as the 
praying goes on ; the pleadings are less intense; 
at last they sob themselves into silence, and the 
lips speak with love and trust the word of sub- 
mission. But it has been at sore cost that this 
result has been gained. It was the dying of 
self that was going on. 

There is another phase of the cost of praying, 
We ask for more holiness. We know that this 
is God’s will for us, and yet it may requirea 
long time of struggle to bring our lives into 
true accord with our own desires. We pray to 
be made more humble, but it is probable that 
our longings can only be answered through 
many buffetings and defeats. We ask for pa- 
tience, but the very word tells of suffering to 
be endured; and the quality of patience is one 
that can be secured only through trial. We 
ask for more of Christ in our heart, and God 
is very willing to grant us this request. But 
perhaps our heart is so preoccupied that room 
for more of Christ can be made only by the 
casting out of many other things. Here is 
where the cost is experienced. The old nature 


much happier it would make us all if we could 
appreciate our right position in regard to mon- 
ey! The silver and the gold are the Lord’s— 
Christian Instructor. 





A Light in the Window. 


Off the coast of one of the Orkney Islands, 
and right opposite the harbor, stood a lonely 
rock against which on stormy nights the boats 
of returning fishermen often struck and were 
lost. 

Fifty years ago there lived on this island a 
young girl in a cottage with her father, and 
they loved each other very tenderly. One very 
stormy night the father was away on the sea in 
a fisherman’s boat; and, though his daughter 
watched for him in much fear and trouble, he 
did not come home. Sad to tell, in the morning 
his dead body was found washed upon the beach. 
His boat, as he sought the harbor, had struck 
against the “ Lonely Rock” and gone down. 

In her deep sorrow this fisherman’s orphan 
did not think of herself alone. She was scarce- 


ly more than a child, humble, poor, and weak ; 
but she said in her heart that, while she lived, 
no more boats should be lost on the “ Lonely 
Rock,” if a light shining through her window 
would guide them safely into the harbor. And 
so, after watching by the body of her father, 
according to the custom of her people, until it 
was buried, she lay down and slept through the 
day, but, when night fell, arose and lighted the 
candle, placed it in the window of her cottage, 
so that it might be seen by any fisherman com- 
ing in from sea and guide him safely into the 
harbor. She sat by the candle all night, and 
trimmed it and spun; but, when the day dawned, 
she went to bed and slept. 

As many hanks as she had spun before for 
her daily bread she spun still, and one over, to 
buy her nightly candle. And from that time 
to this, for fifty years, through youth, maturity, 
and old age, she has turned night into day ; and 
in the snow-storms of winter, through driving 
mists, deceptive moonlight, and solemn dark- 
ness, the northern harbor has never once been 
without the light of her candle. 

How many lives she saved by this candle, 
and how many meals she won by it for the starv- 
ing families of the boatmen, it is impossible to 
say. How many dark nights the fishermen, de- 
eer upon it, have gone forth, cannot now 

e told. There it stood, regular as a lighthouse, 
steady as constant care could make it. Al- 
ways brighter when daylight waned, the fisher- 
men had only to keep it constantly in view, and 
were safe, 

There was but one thing to intercept it, and 
that was the rock. However far they might 
have gone out to sea, they had only to bear 
down for that lighted window, and they were 
sure of a safe entrance to the harbor. 

But what do the boatmen and boatmen’s wives 
think of this? Do they pay the poor woman? 
No: they are very poor. But, poor or rich, 
they know better than that. Do they thank 
her? No: perhaps they think that thanks of 
theirs would be inadequate to express their gra- 
titude, or perhaps long years have made the 
lighted casement so familiar that they look upon 


















































































































































































































































































prayed earnestly for it, but you said, “ Thy will, 
not mine, be done.” 
but your desire became less and less intense as 
you prayed and waited. At last, when it be- 
came evident that it was not God’s will to 
grant your wish, there was no bitterness, no 
lingering struggle, only peace and a song. But 
did the submission cost you nothing? 








The gift did not come, 


Or it was a sorrow against which you pleaded. 
A loved one was stricken. With all your heart 


you prayed that he might recover. Yet as you 


prayed you were led by a gentle constraint to 
lay the burden of your desire in gentle sub- 
mission at God’s feet. Slowly, as the days and 
nights of watching went by, and the illness 
grew worse instead of better, and when it be- 
came more and more certain that your dear 
one would be taken from you, there came into 
your heart a new, strange sense of God’s love, 
and you were calm and quiet. Then, when the 
sorrow came, there was no rebellion, no bitter- 
ness, but only sweet trust. All this wondrous 
change your praying had wrought in you. It 
had not changed God’s way, bringing it down 
to yours, but it had lifted you up into accord 
with God’s will. Did it cost you nothing? 
This is the inner history of every praying 
life. Not all things we ask would be blessings 
to us if they were given tous. Many of our best 
blessings come through God’s withholdings. 
The prayers are not really unanswered. There 
is a blessing in our very longings, which lifts 
us up nearer to God. 


“ Life is full of broken measures, 
Objects unattained : 
Sorrows intertwined with pleasures, 
Losses of our costliest treasures, 
Ere the heights be gained. 


“ Every soul has aspiration 
Still unsatisfied : 
Memories that wake vibration 
Of the heart in quick pulsation, 
At the gifts denied. 


“ We are better for the longing, 
Stronger for the pain: 
Souls at ease are nature wronging ; 
Through the harrowed soul come thronging 
Seeds, in sun and rain! 






for a gentle temper. 
softly in answer to your prayer, as the dove 
came down out of the heavens to abide on 
Christ at his baptism? This certainly is not 
the usual history of the evolution of a sweet 
temper. 
in which a turbulent and uncontrolled spirit is, 





will not yield to the new without a protest, nor 
until vanquished and put under foot. 


It is never easy to grow better. You pray 
Does it come quietly and 


It is a story, rather, of sore discipline, 


by a slow process, trained and tamed into self- 


control, ofttimes only through long and severe 


struggle and many failures. 

John Newton, in one of his hymns, tells the 
story of such a prayer. He asked the Lord that 
he might grow in faith, and love, and every 
grace. He hoped that in some favored hour 
the request would be at once answered, and his 
sins subdued by love’s restraining power. In- 
stead of this, however, he was made to feel the 
hidden evils of his heart, and his soul was as 
saulted by the angry powers of darkness. 


“Lord, why is this? I trembling cried, 
‘Wilt thou pursue thy worm to death?” 
‘’Tis in this way,’ the Lord replied, 
‘I answer prayer for grace and faith. 


* «These inward trials I employ, 
From self and pride to set thee free. 
And break thy schemes of earthly joy, 
That thou mayest seek thy all in me.’ ” 


They know not what they ask who begin to 
pray sincerely and deeply, “ Nearer, my God, to 
thee.” It may, indeed, require a cross to lift 
them higher and nearer. But no price is too 
great to pay to become conquerors over self, and 
to grow into holiness and beauty of life. 

Another example of the cost of praying is 
found in prayers for others. It seems easy to 
pray for our friends. But we do not pray long 
for others with the earnestness and with the im- 
portunity of love, before we find something to 
do to make our praying avail. A parent’s 
pleading for a child, draws the parent’s whole 
soul with it. We pray for the sick, the poor, 
the needy, and, if we mean it all, our love will 
not stop at praying. A city missionary im- 
plored God to send his angel to care for two 
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orphan children whom he had found in a cold, 
fireless hovel, starving and naked, beside the 
dead body of their mother. Instantly a voice 
spoke to him in his conscience: *‘ Thou art mine 
angel; for this very purpose did I send thee 
here.” His praying for these children proved a 
costly act. You would better not begin plead- 
ing for one of God’s little ones in need or 
trouble, telling God your interest in the suffer- 
ing one, if you want your praying to cost you 
nothing. Almost surely God will ask you to 
care for them for him.—Sunday School Times. 


Dr. FRANKLIN’s Tact.—In 1736, Franklin 
was chosen Clerk of the General Assembly, of 
Pennsylvania, his first promotion, as he calls it 
in his narrative. The choice was annual, and 
the year following, a new member made a long 
speech against his re-election. Hereupon he 
records: “ As the place was highly desirable for 
me on many accounts, I did not like the oppo- 
sition of this new member, who was a gentleman 
of fortune and education, with talents that were 
likely to give him in time, great influence in 
the House, which, indeed, afterwards happened. 
I did not, however, aim at gaining his favor by 
paying any servile respect to him, but after 
some time took this other method. Having 
heard that he had in his library a certain very 
scarce and curious book, I wrote a note to him 
expressing my desire of perusing that book, and 
requesting that he would do me the favor of 
lending it to me for a few days. He sent it 
immediately, and I returned it in about a week, 
with another note strongly expressing my sense 
of the favor. When we next met in the House, 
hespoke to me, which he had never done before, 
and with great civility; and he ever after mani- 
fested a readiness to serve me on all occasions, 
so that we became great friends, and our friend- 
ship continued to his death. This is another 
instance of the truth of an old maxim I had 
learned, which says, ‘He that has once done 
you a kindness will be more ready to do you an- 
other than he whom you yourself have obliged.’ 
And it shows how much more profitable it is 
prudently to remove, than to resent, return, and 
continue inimical proceedings.” 


Henry Seebohm, Ornithologist. 


The death of Henry Seebohm last week re- 
moves from the list of English ornithologists 
the most original figure since the days of Mac- 
gillivray, says the “London Spectator.” He 
came of an old Quaker family, was born at 
Bradford, and from childhood was an enthusi- 
astic observer and collector. He became a large 
steel manufacturer at Sheffield, and while car- 
rying on his business visited Russia, Siberia, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Norway, Denmark, Heli- 
goland, Germany, Austria, the Engadine, Hol- 
land and France, to see for himself the English 
migratory birds in their foreign homes. 

His “ History of British Birds and Their Eggs 
is a connected theory of the geographical dis- 
tribution of English birds, and accounts of his 
visits to the valleys of the Petchora and the 
Yenisei, which rank among the best descriptive 
natural history ever written. 

The author wrote under all kinds of difficul- 
ties, at Russian post stations while the horses 
were being changed, in peasants, and fishermen’s 
cottages, on wrecked ships, and often after eigh- 
teen or twenty hours of outdoor work; but the 
reader feels always in the open forest, by the 
banks of the great rivers, or on the mysterious 
“tundra” between the forests and the frozen 
sea. His expedition to the Petchora was sug- 
gested by two lines of thought. There were half 
a dozen of by no means rare birds, constant 
winter visitors to Britain, which vanished every 
spring as completely as if they had flown to 
another planet. Their breeding-place might be 
either an unknown land, or more probably some 
region which was not undiscovered, but was 
never visited by educated Europeans. The birds 
were the gray plover, the curley sand-piper, the 
sanderling, the little stint, the knot, and “ Be- 
wick’s swan,” a small wild species found on the 
coasts in winter. 

Secondly, but in reference to this first quest 
H. Seebohm, on two visits to Norway and Arch- 
angel, had noted the great difference between 
the birds found on the White Sea and those of 
Norway. He concluded, therefore, that if he 
went some ten degrees further to the east, he 
might find not only the breeding grounds of 
new species, but the unknown summer-home of 
those which vanish for a season. The desired 
ee coincided geographically with the val- 
ey of the Petchora River, which flows from the 
Ural Mountains northwards, and falls into the 
Arctic Ocean opposite Novaya Zembla. 

The one thousand miles of Petchora’s stream, 


for it; but his story should be followed without 
anticipating its conclusion. 

At the beginning of Fourth Month he reached 
the town of Ust Zylma, three hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Petchora. The river was 
fifteen times as broad as the Thames at Ham- 
mersmith Bridge, the surface was frozen as far 
as the eye could reach, up stream and down 
stream, and the frozen forest was as “ bare of 
life as the Desert of the Sahara.” Except one 
or two ravens, there was not a bird to be seen. 
Suddenly summer came, and with it—almost 
on the same day —the birds arrived also. The 
ice on the Petchora split and dissappeared, the 
banks steamed in the sun; geese, swans, ducks, 
gulls, redstarts, wagtails, pipits, chiff-chaffs, wil- 
low-wrens, dotterels, snipes, and hawks pursuing 
them, arrived in forty-eight hours after the first 
warmth; the cuckoo sang all day long; and 
the Siberian forest became a paradise of beauty 
peopled with birds, and stocked with last year’s 
fruits, preserved by seven months’ frost and 
snow. 

But among all the migrating myriads, not 
one of the species whose nest he sought passed 
over the upper Petchora. H.Seebohm and Har- 
vie Brown, who had accompanied him, then de- 
scended the river, and encamped on the tundra, 
The tundra was, in fact, a moor, with here and 
there a large flat bog and abundant lakes. It 
was covered with moss, lichens, heath-like plants, 
dwarf birch, and millions of acres of cloudber- 
ries and cranberries. As far as the eye could 
reach, this region stretched east and west, inter- 
sected by low ridges of tussocks, like the rind 
of a melon. Here they found the nests of three 
of the six species whose eggs were unknown. 
The egg of tue gray plover were found in the 
first day’s “ birdnesting” on the tundra, and the 
birds were identified. These plovers, which 
feed in the Thames marshes in autumn, thus 
fly to the most northern corner of Europe to 
rear their young. Lower down the river the 
eggs of Bewick’s swan were also found by a fish- 
erman, and later, the eggs of the stint, on the 
tundra itself. The knot and sanderling were 
not found breeding on the tundra; they go fur- 
ther north, to Grinnell Land—the furthest limit 
of human as well as of bird migration. 

In summing up his observations H. Seebohm 
declared that the number of birds which go to 
the Arctic regions to breed is “ vast beyond con- 
ception.” They go, not by thousands, but by 
millions, to rear their young on the tundra. Of 
the cause which attracts them he was equally 
certain. It is because nowhere in the world 
though lying inside the boundary of Europe, cut | does Nature provide, at the same time and in 
the two characteristic tracts of the North Si-| the same place, “such a lavish prodigality of 
berian region which runs without a break from | food.” That the barren swamp of the tundra 
above the Archangel to Behring Sea. On the} should yield a food-supply so great as to tempt 
upper river was the great Siberian forest ; while | birds to make journeys of thousands of miles to 
on the lower, on either bank, beyond the limit rear their young in a land of plenty only to be 
of trees, was the “tundra,” which fringes the | found beyond the Arctic circle seems incredible. 
whole length of the northern coast. On the} #. Seebohm explained the apparent paradox. 
maps the tundra has a bad name. It is called} The vegetation largely consists of cranberry, 
the “ region of treeless swamp.” It is uninhab- | cloudberry, and crowberry bushes. Forced by 
ited ; and for eight months out of the twelve it the perpetual sunshine of the Arctic summer, 
is covered with snow. these bear enormous crops of fruit. But the 

Yet this H. Seebohm found to be the un-| crop is not ripe until the middle and end of the 
known land which drains the Old World of half | A retic summer, and if the fruit-eating birds had 
its bird population, at the time when the tem-| to wait until it was ripe they would starve, for 
perate and tropical zones are in their most en-| as has been already noted, they arrive on the 
chanting mood. For love of “ the region of tree-| yery day of the melting of the snow. But each 
less swamp” the birds gladly turn their backs! year the snow descends on this immense crop of 
on the English spring, and fly across Europe to | ripe fruit before the birds have time to gather 
sojourn in what H. Seebohm terms “an orni- lit.. It is then preserved beneath the snow, per- 
thological Cathay.” He not only discovered the fectly fresh and pure, and the melting of the 
fact, but the still stranger reason which accounts | snow discloses the bushes with the unconsumep 








































“Art our First-day meeting the company was 
a little increased. A warning was sounded 
among them against a light, scoffing spirit on 
the subject of religion, and against the conscien- 
tious scruples of men and women who fear God 
and endeavor to walk according to his will. 
Friends were called to the work of religion in 
themselves ; that everything of a light and 
chaffy nature might be destroyed, and a solid 
and weighty frame of mind might take the 
place of it, so that they might be examples of 
purity and self-denial, and a standing protest 
against the wickedness and abominations that 
run like a torrent through our land. They 
were warned against countenancing the vain 
exhibitions and amusements, that evil men and 
women, strolling up and down, were inviting 
the people to. Many people who make a pro- 
fession of religion, make no scruple in frequent- 
ing such places, and by their example encourage 
others to do the same. How can such be clear 
of the blood of their fellow men while leading 
them into the paths of wickedness and away 
from the footsteps of Christ’s companions? But 
those who turn their back on all the temptations 
of Satan, and follow the great Captain of salva- 
tion, will know Him to give power over all the 
powers of the enemy ; and He can deliver those 
who sincerely desire to come unto God by Him.” 
Wm. Evans’ Journal. 
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last year’s crop hanging on them, or lying ready 
to be eaten, on the ground. 

The frozen meal stretches across the breadth 
of Asia. It never decays, and is accessible the 
moment the snow melts. Ages have taught the 
birds that they have only to fly to the Arctic 
circle to find such a store of “crystallized fruit” 
as will last them till the bushes are once more 
forced into bearing by the perpetual sunlight. 
The same heats which free the fruits brings into 
being the most prolific insect life in the world, 
the mosquito swams on the tundra. No Euro- 
pean can live there without a veil after the snow 
melts; the gun-barrels are black with them, and 
the cloud often obscures the sight. Thus the in- 
sect-eating birds have only to open their mouths 
to fill them with mosquitoes, and the presence 
of swams of tender little warblers, chiff-chaffs, 
pipits, and wagtails in this Arctic region is ac- 
counted for. 


(oe 


APrTEr issuing his critical edition of New Tes- 
tament in 1840, Tischendorf concluded that he 
ought to make a more thorough examination of 
original documents. He accordingly visited 
libraries in Holland, England, France, and Ita- 
ly and in 1844 went to the East,—Egypt, Mt. 
Sinai, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Constantinople, 
Athens, ete. At the foot of Mt. Sinai, in the 
convent of St. Catherine, he discovered what 
he calls the pearl of his researches. He found 
a basketful of old parchments, destined to be 
burned as worthless. He was allowed to take 
only about forty-five sheets out of them, his in- 
terest in them arousing the monks to a suspicion 
of their value. He returned to Saxony without 
divulging the places where he had obtained his 
great find. In 1853 he was back again at the 
convent of St. Catherine, where he made dis- 
coveries of many biblical manuscripts, but he 
could not find any further traces of the discovery 
of 1844. In 1859, backed by the Russian gov- 
erment, he again visited Mt. Sinai, and redis- 
covered, not only those very fragments which 
fifteen years before he had found in the waste- 
basket, but also other parts of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with other important man- 
uscripts. Describing his transport of joy, he 
says: “I knew that I held in my hand the most 
precious biblical treasure in existence,—a doc- 
ument whose age and importance exceeded that 
of all the manuscripts which I had ever ex- 
amined during twenty years’ study of the sub- 
ject.” The prior having set out for Constanti- 
nople, Tischendorf hastened after him, overtook 
him at Cairo, and obtained permission from the 
prior to have the manuscript brought out to 
Cairo, which was accomplished in nine days. 
He now set himself to work to transcribe a hun- 
dred and ten thousand lines, some of them al- 
most illegible, and that in an oppressive climate. 
He encountered many subsequent difficulties, 
acquiring old Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, and 
other manuscripts, among which “the Sinaitic 
Bible shown like a crown,” and was three years 
later, at Leipsic, completing his facsimile copy 
of this codex in four folio volumes. ‘“ But,” he 
adds,” “that which I think more highly of than 
all these flattering distinctions is, the conviction 
that Providence has given to our age, in which 
attacks on Christianity are so common, the Si- 
naitic Bible, to be to us a full and clear light 
as to what is the word written by God, and to 
assist us in defending the truth by establishing 
its authentic form.”—S. S. Times. 








Through mortification and the death of self 
the root of sin is destroyed. 



























































































THE FRIEND. 


IF I WERE A VOICE! 
CHARLES MACKAY, 





If I were a voice—a persuasive voice— 
I would travel the wide world through ; 
I would fly on the beams of a morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 
And tell them to be true. 
I'd fly, I’d fly, o’er the land and the sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, 
Telling a tale, or singing a song, 
In praise cf the right, in blame of the wrong. 


If I were a voice—a consoling voice— 
I’d fly on the wings of the air; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I would seek, 
And calm and truthful words I’d speak, 
To save them from despair. 
I'd fiy, I’d fly, o’er the crowded town, 
And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 
Into the suffering hearts of men, 
And teach them to rejoice again. 


If I were a voice—a convincing voice— 
I’d travel with the wind; 
And whenever I saw the nations torn 
By warfare, jealousy or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 
I'd fly, I’'d fly, on the thunder crash, 
And into their blighted bosoms flash 
And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 
I’d teach them Christian brotherhood. 


If I were a voice—a pervading voice— 
I'd seek the kings of earth ; 

I’d find them alone on the beds of night, 

And whisper words that should guide them right— 
Lessons of priceless worth. 

I'd fly more swift than the swiftest bird. 

And tell them things they ngver heard ; 

Truths which the ages for aye repeat, 

Unknown to the statesman at their feet. 


If I were a voice—an immortal voice— 
I'd speak in the people’s ear. 
And whenever they shouted “ Liberty ” 
Without deserving to be free, 
I'd make their mission clear. 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the wings of the day, 
Rebuking wrongs on my world wide way, 
And making all the earth rejoice, 
If I were a voice—an immortal voice. 


—_— oi 


“AS ONE WHO SERVES.” 
ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER, 


It was after a meeting, four years back, 
In the revival time ; 
The night was windy and bleak and black 
The hills were awful to climb, 
But every seat was crowded so 
That the men folks had to stand, 
And all in a hush we rose to go, 
For the Lord was nigh at hand. 


I’ve never forgotten how Bruther Hall 
Spoke out at the very end ; 

His words were mighty, like those of Paul, 
And I felt the Spirit descend. 

But as we drove through the shifting storm— 
Jacob and I alone— 

My heart, that had been so glad and warm, 
Grew cold and dead as a stone. 


I thought of the stars in our pastor’s crown, 
Of the days that he spent with God— 

The very work that our Lord laid down, 
The very path that He trod. 

Then I thought of the life that I have to live, 
The life to which I am tied, 

And only a woman’s work to give 
To the Saviour until I died. 


Then, just as my heart came nigh to break, 
It came to me full and clear, 
There were those who lived for his comfort’s sake 
While He was sojournin’ here. 
His human life to our minds seems dim, 
Life a far-off heavenly dream, 
But somebody had to make for Him 
The garment without a seam ! 


After the long, long mountain fast, 
When He prayed for his heart’s desire, 
He came from the chill of the night at last 
For slumber and food and fire. 






I think that Martha prepared his bed 
With a thrifty housewife’s care, 

That He might find for his weary head 
A rest and a welcome there. 


O, how I wished He had come to me! 
And then, from his spoken word, 

I knew that I, too, in my home might be, 
A minister of the Lord, 

For I’ve not the gift of a ready speech, 
And my work is of every day, 

But I’1l make the everyday comfort reach 
Straight into his children’s way. 


And, as I whispered a prayer to heaven, 
The wind from the hills went down, 

And I thought: “ If I’m servin’, I’ll be forgiven 
For the lack of stars in my crown. 

My home is Christ’s.” And I raised my eyes, 
But, will you believe it? Far 

Above our roofs, in the breakin’ skies, 
Shone his answer to ne—a star. 

—Congregationalist. 
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The Papyrus Plant. 


Egypt was once the literary centre of the 
world. Its literature and its libraries were the 
pride of the nation, and to be “learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” was to occupy a 
high position in the literary world. 

The literary eminence of the Egyptians was 
largely due to the papyrus or paper plant, a 
three-cornered rush or reed, some ten feet high, 
which grew in the Egyptian waters, and the 
layers of which, peeled apart, spread out, glued 
together, and beaten and smoothed, made a 
paper on which the Egyptian scribes could re- 
cord and preserve the wisdom of successive ages, 
No other country had this advantage, which the 
Egyptians endeavored to monopolize ; and while 
other nations must prepare the skins and en- 
trails of beasts on which to inscribe their re- 
cords, the Egyptians could have paper in any 
quantity they desired. The prophet of God long 
ago declared that Egypt should be “ the basest 
of kingdoms ;” but this could not be when it 
was a land of literature, libraries and books, 
But as years passed on, the libraries of Egypt 
were not only destroyed by her fanatical con- 
querors, but the material upon which the Egyp- 
tians wrote, it was predicted should cease to exist; 
and the prediction has had a most remarkable 
fulfilment. Said the Prophet: “The paper- 
reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, 
and every thing sown by the brook, shall wither, 
be driven away, and be no more” (Isa. xix. 7). 

To-day the papyrus can be found on the An- 
apus in Sicily, on a stream near Jaffa, on the 
sedgy borders of the Upper Nile in Africa, and 
in the botanical gardens of Europe, but it no 
longer lifts its nodding plumes by the river of 
Egypt—it is unknown in that land which was 
once its home. “The paper-reeds by the brooks” 
are “no more.” 

Other materials are used for paper ; but poor, 
degraded Egypt neither maxes it nor uses it to 
any great extent. The pride of Egypt is brought 
low, and her idols are utterly abolished. But 
from the deep tombs and sand-buried sepul- 
chres of Egypt come from time to time vast 
numbers of those ancient papyrus manuscripts, 
which, in that rainless climate, buried in the 
desert sands, have preserved the records of Egyp- 
tian wisdom to the present house. Says a recent 
writer: 

“In Vienna the magnificent papyrus collec- 
tion of the Archduke Rainer was recently ex- 
hibited in the Museum for Arts and Industry. 
This collection embraces more than a hundred 
thousand specimens of literary remains, in no fewer 
than ten languages, and nearly all were found 
in the tombs of Fayoom, in Upper Egypt. The 















earliest documents date from the earliest period 
of the Rameses kings, about fourteen hundred 
vears before Christ; and the latest are from the 
rise of the Mamalukan sultanates, about four- 
teen hundred years after Christ. Among other 
valuable finds are ulso paper documents from 
the beginning of the ninth century, —a fact, 
which, according to the famous specialist, Pro- 
fessor Julius Wiesner, of Vienra, shows that 
paper was used in the Orient several centuries 
before its use by western nations. Nearly twen- 
ty thousand of these documents, which are on 
all conceivable subjects of public and private 
life, were found in Hermopolis. They are of 
prime value in the study of periods concerning 
which reliable sources of other kinds are not 
available.”—H. L. Hastings in Christian. 





An Adventure with the Bedawin. 


On one occasion William Wright was return- 
ing from Palmyra, with a single | companion, an 
Englishman. He says: 

When we had got opposite the ’Ain-el Wu'ul 
fountain, we found our way blocked by an 
Arabencampment. The twinkling lights seemed 
to fill the whole plain. All appeared to be fast 
asleep, but we knew that if one of the Bedawin 
saw us, we should soon have the whole hornet’s 
nest after us. 

As the wind was coming from the fountain- 
side, we resolved to try to get round the other 
side of the encampment. We alighted, and, 
slinging the nose-bags on our horses, carefully 
led them as we moved round the Arab flank in 
the darkness. 

It was an anxious time; for, had our horses 
whinnied, or a desert dog discovered us, we 
should certainly at least have been deprived of 
our horses. 

By making a circuit of a mile or more, we 
got past the northern flank of the sleeping host. 
A strong wind was blowing from the camp, 
laden with the odor of camels and camp-fires. 
Our mares, we knew, would not neigh like 
horses and betray us; but lest they might be 
tempted to act contrary to their natures, we let 
them feed from their nose-bags as they walked 
silently and docilely by our side. 

As soon as we thought we had got past the 
Arabs, we worked our way back to the direct 
path and started for Karyetein at a pace of 
twelve miles an hour. The track was hard, and 
the noise of our cantering horses roused the 
camp, which was nearer to us than we had sup- 
posed, judging from the glimmer of the camp- 
fires, which seemed in the darkness farther 
away than they really were. An alarm shot 
was fired, and then there arose a babel of sounds, 
in which the braying of asses and barking of 
dogs, and shouting of men were mingled. 

We kept steadily on our way, but we did not 
seem to be getting much further from the noises. 
When we had ridden for about an hour, we 
suddenly became aware that we were being pur- 
sued. The night had become very dark, and 
we could see nothing but the camp-fires in the 
distance, but we could distinctly hear the clatter 
of horses’ feet, and even the hard breathing of 
horses which were being driven furiously. 

We were then passing over rough ground, 
and having reached a sei/, or the dry bed of a 
river, we turned up it at right angles to the 
path. In a few seconds we were quite out of 
sight, among the hills. We again hung the 
nose-bags on our horses’ heads, and set them to 
feed, and I left both with my friend, and crawled 
back to a little hill by the side of the path. 
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I had scarcely got to the top of the hill, and 
peeped over, lying flat on the ground, when the 
troop swept past. 

We immediately mounted and followed the 
Bedawin, who thought they were following us. 
There was less than half a mile between us. 
We could hear them distinctly; but if they 
heard us, they must have thought we were some 
of their own party. When we had followed 
them for an hour or so, and they seemed to be 
getting further and further ahead of us, it be- 
came necessary to shake them off in some way 
or other, as we knew that the dawn would very 
soon reveal us. 

My companion carried a little flask of brandy 
suspended by straps, as an ornament. I induced 
him to give it me. We then rode into the desert 
to the left, and I took the muslin which was 
fixed on my helmet as a protection against the 
sun, saturated it with the brandy, and set fire 
to it on a heap of brushwood. 

The flame rose suddenly, and the brushwood 
caught fire, and continued the blaze. I fired 
two or three shots, sending the bullets whistling 
after our pursuers. At thesame time we walked 
our horses between them and the fire, and 
danced around it, so that we might seem more 
numerous than we were. Then we galloped 
back in the darkness to the road, and crossed 
out into the desert on the other side. 

The ruse succeeded splendidly. The fire burnt 
itself out quickly, but the Bedawin hurried back 
to the spot where they had seen it. We heard 
them leaving the road, and passing back, with 
much noise, “through the brushwood. Knowing 
that our path was free, we returned to it, and 
sped as fast as we could on our way to Kary- 
etein. 

We were both profoundly thankful that we 
had escaped a real danger, and that we had not 
been obliged to shed the blood of even desert 
cut-throats.— Wright's Palmyra and Zenobia. 





Tue Michigan Christian Advocate points out 
a condition of things in a Canadian distillery 
which is at least suggestive. The spectacle of a 


distiller going to law to prevent the issuance of 


a license to sell the product of his distillery is 
at once unique and prophetic. The Advocate 
says: “ With curious inconsistency the largest 
manufacturing firm of whiskey in this hemis- 
phere refuses to allow an employee to drink, 
and has been fighting in the courts to prevent 
a man from having a license to sell whiskey in 
the town. Walkerville, Ontario, near Windsor, 
where one million barrels of this liquor are con- 
stantly in stock, there is no chance to buy, beg, 
or steal a drink. 
Walkers is: ‘We make whiskey to sell and not 
to drink.’ The result is a practically temper- 
ance town where the central and chief industry 
is to prepare the way for intemperance. The 
owner of the distillery and builder of the town 
discovered years ago that drinking was hurtful 
to his employees and to the community, and put 
his iron will to the task of preventing it, but 
strangely enough he did not allow himself to 
see or to feel that the abstinence which his men 
and the inhabitants of his town needed was 
needful elsewhere, and he kept on making what 
he would discharge his own men for using. In 
earlier days he kept a barrel of liquor open for 
all his men to drink from freely as they chose, 
but the blighting effects became too apparent, 
and hence the prohibition régime was inaugu- 
rated, and has been enforced ‘for years.” 





One is very imperfect when one is impatient 
of the imperfections of others.— Fenelon. 





The motto of the firm of 





Do It. 


BY DORCAS HICKS. 





Do what? Why, say the kindly word, write 
the friendly note, make the visit of sympathy, 
send the flowers—or whatever be the thought- 
ful act which your heart prompts, do it. You 
know well how often shyness or laziness or for- 
getfulness or the habit of postponement, what- 
ever you like to call it, hinders you from doing 
things like those just mentioned. If you are 
not conscious of such hindrance, your experience 
is very different from mine. But let us see. 

Did you never stand at a counter in a store, 
and while you were being served, have it forced 
upon your notice that the girl who was serving 
you was very tired or sick or sad? And have 
you not had the impulse to say just a word of 
kindness or sympathy to her, and then checked 
that impulse by the thought, “I am too much of 
a stranger to her; it is really none of my busi- 
ness; perhaps she would think it an intrusion ; 
I think I would better let it alone.” W hereas, 
if the secrets of the heart were revealed, it might 
easily be seen that the word which you thus 
turned back from its kindly mission, would have 
sent that poor soul singing instead of sighing 
through the rest of the day. Or if not quite 
that, it might at least have made her burden 
far easier to bear. So that is one of the places 
where I would say to you and to myself, do it. 

Have you never, in passing a florist’s, been 
reminded of a sick friend, and stayed your steps 
with the thought of sending her a few flowers 
to let her know that you did not forget her? 
Then you have said to yourself, “O! she proba- 
bly has her room full of flowers; perhaps she 
does not like their fragrance about her; besides 
she may be so much better that she will not care 
for them ; I will wait until I hear again from 
her.” Meantime your friend may just then have 
wondered if you have quite forgotten her; it is 
so long since she has been able to see you; and 
it has so happened that she has not had any 
fresh flowers for a day or two; and altogether 
things are looking a wee bit dark to her. If 
you “had sent those flowers, they would have 
brightened her room and her heart that day. 
So again, at the florist’s door, I say, do it. 

I wonder if you have never thought, on hear- 
ing of the coming to a friend of a sore sorrow 
or a combination of trying circumstances, “ I 
believe I'll write her a note to tell her how 
sorry I am for her.” Then came the second 
thought. “She will probably have a lot of letters 
of sympathy ; I do not know that I am intimate 
enough with her to intrude upon her at such a 
time; I could not really say any thing to com- 
fort her; I will wait awhile at all events.” The 
note is not written, the opportunity is lost, the 
Father’s message of love is not carried. And 


| at that very time, in that sorrowing or burdened 


heart, there may be a need which you, better 
than another, could meet with the gentle hand 
of your sympathy. Sorrow has many sides, and 
all loving friends do not touch the same side or 
aspect of it. Perhaps not a single one has given 
just the comfort or strength which your note, if 
written, would have brought. Will you not the 
next time do it. 

I verily believe that where one person will 
resent the kind word or the friendly note as in- 
trusive, ten will welcome it and find it helpful 
in the bearing of trial or disappointment. Cu- 
riosity to find out about another’s suffering or 
sorrow simply for itself, is easily distinguished 
from sympathy which goes out of itself to help 
the suffering one. 
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You go by a little notion store in a side street, 
and you see a sign or figure or something put 
out at the door, blown down by the wind. The 
one woman inside is busy at her work and knows 
nothing of the catastrophe. Will you just step 
in and tell her? There goes a woman in front 
of you on the street, with something conspicu- 
ously out of order in her dress, of which she is 
quite unconscious. Will you tell her of it? Or 
in both these and many similar cases will you 
check your first impulse with the thought, “It 
is really not my concern ; I cannot go about set- 
ting people to rights.” 

Would it not be well to do it whenever these 
small opportunities of service come to us? Great 
opportunities may be slow in showing them- 
selves—the little ones are daily, almost hourly, 
at hand. Let us make the most of them, and 
we shall be more ready for the larger ones—or 
if these never come, it will be a blessed thing 

,to have our lives filled with the “little kind- 
nesses,” which, after all, mean so much in this 
weary world.— The Presbyterian. 





Yor “THE FRIEND.” 


Miles Halhead. 


Many of our early Friends lived in such close 
communion with the Lord that they were fa- 
vored with an insight into the feelings of others, 
and a degree of Divine light and power that 
were little less than miraculous. 

Among these was Miles Halhead. He is men- 
tioned among the zealous preachers who went 
forth about the year 1652, in company with 
John Audland, Edward Burrough and others. 
He was the first of the Friends who was im- 
prisoned in Kendal. 

“Once he went to Swarthmore to visit his 
friends and to assist at their meeting; by the 
way, he met the wife of the justice, Thomas 
Preston, and because he passed by her quietly, 
without the ordinary way of greeting, she grew 
so offended, that she commanded her man to go 
back and beat him; which he did. At which 
Miles being kindled with zeal, said to her, ‘O 
thou Jezebel! Thou proud Jezebel! Canst thou 
not permit and suffer the servant of the Lord 
to pass by thee quietly? She then held forth 
her hands, as if she would have struck him, and 
spit in his face, saying, ‘I scorn to fall down at 
thy words.’ This made Miles say again, ‘Thou 
proud Jezebel, thou that hardenest thy heart 
and brazenest thy face against the Lord and 
his servant, the Lord will plead with thee in 
his own time, and set in order before thee, the 
things that thou hast done this day to his ser- 
vant.’ And so he parted with her and went to 
Swarthmore. About three months after this, he 
felt himself moved to go and speak to her; and 
when he came to Houlker Hall, he asked for 
Thomas Preston’s wife ; she then coming to the 
door, and Miles not knowing her, asked her if 
she was the woman of the house, to which she 
said, ‘ No, but if you would speak with Mrs. 
Preston, I will entreat her to come to you.’ 
Then she went in, and coming back with an- 
other woman, said, ‘ Here is Mistress Preston ;’ 
but then it was manifested to him that she her- 
self was the woman. It is true, as hath been 
said, some time before he had seen her on the 
way, and spoken to her ; but it may be, she was 
then in so different a dress, that by reason 
thereof he did not know her; yet firmly believ- 
ing that it was she, he said, ‘ Woman, how 
darest thou lie before the Lord and his servant ? 
Thou art the woman I came to speak to.’ And 
she being silent, not speaking a word, he pro- 
ceeded, ‘ Woman, hear what the Lord’s servant 
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hath to say unto thee; O woman, harden not 
thy heart against the Lord ; for if thou dost, He 
will cut thee off in his sore displeasure ; there- 
fore take warning in time, and fear the Lord 
God of heaven and earth, that thou mayest end 
thy days in peace.’ Having said this, he went 
away, she, how proud soever, not doing him any 
harm, being withheld, without knowing by what. 

“ About three years after she had made her 
man beat Miles, it happened that as he was riding 
from Swarthmore, near to Houlker Hall, he 
met with a person who said to him, ‘ Friend, I 
have something to say unto you, which hath 
lain upon me this long time. I am the man 
that, about three years ago, at the command of 
my mistress, did beat you very sore; for which 
I have been very much troubled, more than 
for anything that ever I did in all my life: for 
truly, night and day, it hath been often in 
my heart, that I did not well in beating an 
innocent man, that never did me any hurt or 
harm. I pray you forgive me, and desire the 
Lord to forgive me, that I may be at peace and 
quiet in my mind.’ To this Miles answered, 
‘Truly friend, from that time to this day, I 
never had any thing in my heart against thee, 
nor thy mistress, but love. The Lord forgive 
you both; I desire that it may never be laid to 
your charge; for ye knew not what ye did.’ 

“ Travelling once in Yorkshire, he came to 
Skepton, where declaring the word of Truth, he 
was so sorely abused and beaten, that he was laid 
for dead ; nevertheless, by the Lord’s power, he 
was healed of all his bruises, and within three 
hours he was healthy and sound again, to the 
astonishment of those that had so abused him, 
and to the convincing of many that beheld him. 

“Then he went to Bradford, Leeds and Hali- 
fax, where he also declared the doctrine of Truth 
amongst the people; but not without meeting 
with great persecution. 

“From thence he came to Doncaster, and 
there went on a First-day of the week, to a 
steeple-house, where, after the worship was done, 
he spoke to the priest and people; but they, in- 
stead of hearkening to what he said, fell upon 
him in a great rage, and drove him out of the 
town; and he being sorely bruised, they left 
him for dead. But before his going from home, 
he had been firmly persuaded, that the Lord 
would preserve him in all dangers; and it hap- 
pened so to him according to his belief, for he 
got up again, and went to a friend’s house, 
where he laid himself down upon a bed. But 
not long after, he felt a very strong motion to 
go to a certain chapel, and there to declare the 
word of the Lord ; forthwith he felt also an in- 
ward assurance, that if he gave up to do so, the 
Lord would heal him from his bruises. ‘Then 
he rose, as well as he could, and came down 
stairs with great difficulty, by taking hold of 
the walls for a stay, and going out, he began to 
mend by degrees; and coming at length into 
the chapel, he spake as he was moved; and 
when he had cleared himself, he went back to 
the house from whence he came, and the Lord 
made him sound of all his bruises. 

“From thence he went to York, and there 
spoke to the Lord Mayor, and other rulers of 
that city, and passing through Yorkshire, he 
went into several steeple-houses, to exhort the 
people; and though he met with great hard- 
ships, yet he was supported by an invisible 
Hand. So being clear of that country, he re- 
turned to his house at Mountjoy, in Underbar- 
row, in the county of Westmoreland. But his 
going thus often from home, was an exceeding 
great cross to his wife, who in the first year of 








his change, not being of his persuasion, was 
very much troubled in her mind, and would 
often say from discontent, ‘ Would to God I had 
married a drunkard, then I might have found 
him at the ale-house; but now I cannot tell 
where to find my husband.’ But after the space 
of a year it pleased the Lord to visit her. She 
had a little son of about five years of age, which 
child she loved extraordinarily, insomuch that 
she thought it was her only delight and com- 
fort; but it happened that this darling died, 
and some time after, she spoke thus to her hus- 
band, ‘ Truly, husband, I have something to tell 
thee: one night being in bed, mourning and 
lamenting with tears in my eyes, I heard a 
voice saying, ‘‘ Why art thou so discontented 
concerning thy husband? I have called and 
chosen him to my work; my right hand shall 
uphold him. Therefore be thou content and 
pleased, that he serve me, and I will bless thee 
and thy children for his sake; and all things 
shall prosper that thou shalt takein hand. But 
if thou wilt not be content, but grudge and 
murmur, and repine against me and my servant, 
whom I have chosen to do my work, I will 
bring a greater cross upon thee.” These words 
being fresh in my mind both night and day, I 
often said within myself, What cross can this 
be, that would be greater than the want of my 
husband? But for all this I could not be 
content: all the joy I had, or could find, was 
in our little boy, who would often, when he 
saw me weeping and mourning, take me about 
my neck, and say, My dear mother, pray be 
content, for my father will come home in a 
little time. This child would ofien comfort me 
in this manner; but for all that I could not be 
content. Not long after it pleased the Lord to 
take from me this my only son, my chiefest joy. 
Then the voice which I had heard came into 
my mind, and I perceiving that this was the 
cross which the Lord would bring upon me, 
smote upon my breast, and said within myself, 
that I was the very cause why the Lord had 
taken away my little son. A great fear then 
seizing upon me, I said, O Lord my God! give 
me power to be content to give up my husband 
freely to do thy will, lest, O Lord, thou take 
away from me all my children. From that 
time I never durst oppose thee, my husband, 
any more in the work of the Lord, for fear that 
his judgments might also fall upon me and my 
children.’ This served not a little to strengthen 
and encourage Miles. 

“Some time after, walking in his garden, he 
felt a motion to go to Stanley chapel in Lan- 
cashire. Now though he might expect to meet 
with rude entertainment there, yet he consulted 
not with flesh and blood, but went to the afore- 
said chapel. Being come, he was not suffered 
to enter, but the door was violently turned 
against him. Then he walked in the yard till 
the worship was done, and the people that came 
out, fell upon him with great rage, and one 
Captain William Rawlinson, took hold of his 
arms and shoulders, and calling another man 
to take him by the feet and legs, they threw 
him over the wall: by which fall he was ex- 
ceedingly bruised, so that he had much to do to 
get home. By the way it was inwardly said to 
him that he must be content with what was 
befallen him that day, and that if he was faith- 
ful in what the Lord required of him then, He 
would heal him again. Being come home, he 
waited upon the Lord to know his will. In this 
resignedness, within six days, he was moved to 
go to Windermore steeple-house, and it was, as 
it were, said unto him, ‘Fear not the face of 
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any man, but speak the word of the Lord freely ; 

and then thou shalt be made sound again of all 

thy bruises.’ So he went to the said steeple- 

house, and having spoken the word of the Lord 

to the priest and people, without receiving any 

harm, he was healed that day of his sore bruises.” 
(To be continued.) 





Natural History, Science, ete. 


A Morning’s Work in Camp.— Let me de- 
scribe the usual routine of a morning’s work in 
camp. First, the fire must be made up and 
break fast prepared. Then, whilst the tent ‘is 
being furled and the beds tightly rolled up, two 
or three of the party go out and bring in the 
horses—no light work, for the fourteen horses 
may be very widely scattered. Meanwhile the 
pack-saddles and saddle-blankets are sorted, and 
each pack, tightly rolled and roped, is placed 
near its own saddle, ready to be fixed upon the 
back of the horee to which it belongs. Every- 
thing having been made ship-shape, the horses 
are saddled, and then the really hard work 
commences. A man stands on each side of a 
horse, and, lifting up a bundle weighing any- 
thing from fifty to one hundred pounds, fixes it 
to the side of the saddle with a small rope 
called a sling-rope. When both side-packs are 
secured, the top-pack is placed between the two 
burdens, and a cloth is thrown over the whole; 
round this is thrown the lash-rope, a thick cord 
about thirty feet long. This is passed round 
the pack in various ways, as the case demands, 
and runs over the girth under the animal’s 
belly, the men handing the “ loose” to each 
other in regular order, and pulling on the rope 
with one foot braced against the pack or horse’s 
side. When all is made as tight as can be, the 
animal is turned loose, whilst the attention! of 
the packers is given to the next horse. Mean- 
while the knives and plates have been washed, 
and the kitchen-horse packed, and at last the 
expedition gets under way. As may be im- 
agined, all this takes time, and is besides so 
laborious that one is in some degree exhausted 
before the day’s march begins.—Jn the Muskeg. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Judicious Friends for Representatives. 


The Discipline, on page 55, of the edition of 
1893, reads, “ That each Quarterly Meeting 
appoint a suitable number of judicious Friends 
as its Representatives.” And on page 164, un- 
der the head of “ Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends,” it reads, “ And that, annually, their 
Representatives to the Yearly Meeting exercise 
a proper re/igious care in the choice of a Clerk.” 

The facilities of travel of the present age, en- 
abling a much larger proportion of distant 
members to attend a meeting than formerly, 
and the greater general safety and convenience 
of the mails, have somewhat altered the neces- 
sity of providing for an ensured attendance of 
Meetings fur Discipline and the conveyance of 
reports and written documents to them. 

These causes, or some other causes, seem to 
have induced a sense of lessened responsibility 
in the appointment of Representatives, and nomi- 
nations have occasionally been made which the 
meeting would probably be loth to acknowledge 
as fairly representative of it. 

That Representatives, particularly to the 
Yearly Meeting, should be judicious Friends, 
and that they should be capable of a religious 
care, in whatever duties may be assigned them, 
should be kept closely in view by those who 
nominate the Representatives. 





Happy Accidents, 


HOW SOME VALUABLE DISCOVERIES WERE MADE, 


Some of the most celebrated discoveries in the 


world of science and art have been the result of 
The worker, striving ear- 


a happy accident. 
nestly for one thing, finds that, while failing in 
his original quest, he has attained another and 
far more wonderful one. 

The discov ery of steam was one of these “ hap- 
penings,” as we all know. The boy, Watt, al- 
ways thoughtful and planning, sat one day by 
his mother’s kitchen fire. There was the tea- 
kettle swinging from its hook, and the steam 
violently lifted the kettle lid. As it rose and 
fell, and the boy’s eyes followed the motion, his 
brain was fired with the thought, “ If this small 
puff of steam can move the iron lid, why would 
not a larger amount move a larger object ?” and 
the whole subject of steam navigation was there 
in a nutshell. 

The quick wit of a woman discovered the 
strange force now known as galvanism. The 
wife of a celebrated savant, Galvani, of Bologna, 
Italy, was one day idly looking at some dead 
frogs just skinned, for some purpose of scientific 
investigation, when suddenly the legs moved 
convulsively. She called her husband’s atten- 
tion to the phenomenon, and soon from that one 
small starting-point he evolved the wonderful 
theory and principle of the galvanic battery. 

The pendulum of our modern clock was the 
result of a chance look of Galileo, as he stood 
in a cathedral and saw the chandelier oscillate 
back and forth. He had the genius to apply 
the discovery, and thus clocks were invented in 
the year 1639. 

The beautiful gloss and smooth surface of our 
satin fabrics are all the lucky find of an ordi- 
nary weaver. One day, when trade was dull, 
this man walked back and forth before his 
loom, thinking how he could increase his busi- 
ness. Each time he passed the machine, he 
pulled short threads from the work, and care- 
lessly placing them in his mouth, he rolled them 
over and over, and finally spat them on the 
floor. After a while he picked up one of these 
balls of silk thread, and upon unrolling it was 
astonished at its brilliancy. Catching the idea, 
he made experiments, and finally produced the 
beautiful satin. 

Many more of these happy accidents might 
be mentioned—the fall of the apple that led 
Newton to the theory of gravitation ; the flying- 
kite of Benjamin Franklin that drew down 
lightning from the skies ; the bit of silver wire 
that suggested to Dr. Marion Simms his great 
surgical theory; the discovery of modern por- 
celain, and of the principles of lithography. 
History abounds in these incidents, and, no 
doubt, the world will yet be enriched by many 
more benefactions resulting from a happy acci- 
dent or a careless suggestion lodging in an ear- 
nest, thoughtful mind, prepared by deep study 
over other problems to receive it.— Onward. 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN.—How full of de- 
light is the thought that the whole family may 
meet again in the world of rejoicing and ever- 
lasting joy, where sorrow and sighing shall for- 
ever flee away. 
existence parents look back upon their pilgrim- 


age on earth, they can never regret any amount 


of labor they have expended, any sacrifices they 


have made, any sufferings they have undergone, 
to train up their children to be with them the 
heirs of glorious immortality.— Mother at Home. 





As from that happy state of 


Items. 


—A letter from our friend Josiah W. Leeds, of 
First Month 22nd, shows that he is still laboring 
against corrupting exhibitions of different kinds. 
He has just sent a circular letter to each of the 
members of the Christian League of Philadelphia, 
commending their action in closing some of the 
disorderly houses in the southern part of the city ; 
and calling their attention to the debasing effects 
of the theatres and opera houses, which the late 
Thomas Evans characterized as “ sinks of iniquity,” 
aod which we may well believe are under the pe- 
culiar patronage of the Enemy of all righteousness. 

A well known citizen had written to J. W. 
Leeds on a debasing exhibition of pictures on 
Market Street, Phila. Josiah says, “ Feeling lib- 
erty to engage in the service, I had the lieutenant 
of the district to go with me, and have the pro- 
prietor take down half a dozen of the pictures, and 
take them up to the Superintendent of the Police 
right then. The Superintendent, upon seeing them, 
informed the young man that he must close up at 
once, which he did.” 

Illiteracy.— The American Missionary has compiled 
from the Jast census reports a table of illiteracy of 
European countries and of our own Southern States, 
which shows that a larger percentage of the people 
are uneducated in these States than in most of the 
European countries. Another startling fact re- 
vealed by the census tables of 1890, is that in 
every case the percentage of illiteracy of the native 
white population in those States is greater than 
that of the foreign white population in the same 
States. 





GENERAL Scott AND TEMPERANCE. Gen. 
Scott was in command at Rock Island when the 
cholera broke out there, and, after various in- 


junctions in his order as to sobriety and cleanli- 


ness, he added this curious paragraph, which 
was recently printed in the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History: 

“In addition to the foregoing, the senior sur- 
geon present recommends the use of flannel un- 
derclothing and woollen stockings; but the com- 
manding general, who has seen much of disease, 
knows that it is intemperance which, in the pre- 
sent state of the atmesphere, generates and 
spreads the calamity and that when once spread, 
good and temperate men are likely to take in- 
fection. 

“He therefore peremptorily commands that 
every soldier or ranger who shall be found drunk 
or sensibly intoxicated after the publication of 
this order, be compelled, as soon as his strength 
will permit, to dig a grave at a suitable burying 
place, large enough for his own reception, as 
such grave cannot fail soon to be wanted for the 
drunken man himself or some drunken com- 
panion. This order is given as well to serve for 
the punishment of drunkenness, as to spare good 
and temperate men the labor of digging graves 
for their worthless companions.” — New York 
Weekly Witness. 


THE FRIEND. 





SECOND MONTH 8, 1896. 








We have received a letter from Lewis U. 
Bean, President of the “Sunday Breakfast As- 
sociation,” the objects of which, as stated in the 
Charter, “ are the promotion of Christianity and 
temperance, and the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the poor and of fallen humanity, by 
giving a free breakfast on Sunday morning, 
the holding of religious services, and the use of 
such other means as from time to time it may 
be considered wise to adopt.” 

A breakfast of four sandwiches and three 
cups of coffee costs four and six-tenths cents for 
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each person; a supper of four rusks and three 
cups of tea costs three and one-third cents for 
each person. The religious services which follow 
are attended by most of the beneficiaries at the 
meals, averaging nearly eight hundred. 

The Association has secured premises at No. 
1125 Race St., Philadelphia, in which to or- 
ganize an “ Industrial Rescue Home,” where it 
can take care of its converts until they become 
established in habits of usefulness and industry, 
giving them employment in such work as gath- 
ering, repairing and selling old shoes and um- 
brellas, caning and upholstering chairs ; gather- 
ing rags and weaving them into carpets, mats, 
rugs, etc., wire-working, making brooms, whisks 
and brushes; sawing and splitting wood ; gather- 
ing old fruit cans and making them into cups ; 
sending out men to clean windows, marble 
fronts, cellars, yards, etc., and many other such 
industries. 

The letter of the President states that the 
Association has no salaried officers, and is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. 

Those of our readers who feel like responding 
to his appeal for aid, can forward what they 
wish to donate, to Lewis U. Bean, 2030 Vine 
St., Phila., for “Sunday Breakfast Association.” 


capital of $70,000,000, and includes in its membership 
every Jumber mill and all the wholesale and retail 
dealers, as well as the ship owners of the coast.” The 
first move will be an advance in prices. 

At a meeting in New York city last week of eleven 
Presidents of coal carrying companies, an agreement 
was reached of allotments for the several companies 
the coming year. The Reading’s share of this amount 
is 20} per cent. 

A sealing expedition will soon sail from Stonington, 
Conn., the first one for years. 

There are 37,000 women telegraph operators in the 
United States, and the number is constantly growing. 

A firm of architects has drawn plans for a 200-story 
building, to be erected in New York City. The struc- 
ture is to have 100,000 offices, and 50 elevators are to 
be employed in taking passengers from the ground to 
the top floor. The express elevators are to make the 
journey in 24 minutes, the way elevators in 15. 

The farmers near Hamilton, Ohio, say that large 
numbers of small grasshoppers have appeared, and 
that they are as lively as though it were the regular 
season for grasshoppers. 

A fire was discovered shortly after 3 o’clock on the 
morning of the 2nd instant in the Haseltine Building, 
on Chestnut Street, above Broad, in this city, destroying 
the structure as well as that of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, adjoining. The rear of the Hotel 
Lafayette and the dry goods store of Homer, LeBou- 
tillier & Co., and the Wistar mansion were also dam- 
agel. The total loss will reach nearly $1,500,000. A 
number of firemen were painfully injured. 

Wiltiam Henry Furness, the eminent Unitarian 
clergyman, died suddenly in this city on First Month 
30th, in his 94th year. 

The steamer J. W. Huokins, with a hundred or 
more men aboard and arms, sank on the night of the 
26th ult., off the coast of Long Island. The men put 
to see in life boats, and all but ten, who were drowned, 
were picked up by schooners. The Hawkins was, it is 
alleged, a Cuban filibuster, and the disaster is said to 
be a severe blow to the insurgents. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 499, which 
is 25 less than the previous week and 3 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 260 were males and 239 females: 107 died of 
pneumonia ; 53 of heart disease; 44 of consumption ; 
21 of diphtheria; 21 of bronchitis ; 18 of apoplexy ; 17 
of old age; 16 of convulsions ; 15 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 12 from casualties; 11 of cancer ; 
10 of nephritis ; 9 of typhoid fever; 9 of peritonitis, 
and 9 of inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 953 a 974; 4’s, 1907, reg., 
1073 a 109; coupon, 1084 a 110}; new 4’s, reg., 1135 a 
115}; coupon, 115 a 115}; 5’s, reg., 111 a 111}; coupon, 
113 a 113}; currency 6’s, 100 a 107. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 8}cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Spot bran ruled steady at $12.50 to $13.25 
per ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.40 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.90 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.35 a $3.45 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.50 a $3.65 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.40 a $3.50; do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.75; do., 
do., patent, $3.70 a $3.95 ; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.40 a $3.55 ; do., patent, $3.65 a $3.80; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $2.85; do., clear, $3.40 a $3.55; do., straight, $3.60 
a $3.75; do., patent, $3.80 a $4.00. Rye FLour. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2.65 per bbl. BuckKwHEaT FLour.— 
$1.15 a $1.30 per 100 pounds. Fancy grades were held 
higher. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 67} a 674c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 303 a 3lec. 
No. 2 white oats, 25$ a 255. 

Beer CattLe.—Extra, none here; good, 43 a 4}c.; 
medium, 4} a 4%c.; common, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.—Extra, 33a 4c.; good, 3} a 34c.; 
medium, 24 a 3c; common 1} a 2}c. Lambs, 34 a d4c. peat iacmadaiie 

Hogs.—6} a 6§c. for Western. F. G. CARTLAND informs that the price of his book, 


ForeiGNy.—In a speech delivered in London on the | “Southern Heroes,” has been reduced from $3.00 to 
31st ult., Lord Salisbury said that, although the Mon- | $2.50, 


roe doctrine formed no part of international law, his ee ee ? 
despatch to Secretary of State Olney supported it asa |, THE Frrenps’ Teacners ASSOCIATION will hold 
rule of policy as strongly and distinctly as possible, | its next meeting at 140 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. on 
but in the form in which President Monroe himself | Seventh-day, Second Month 15th, 1896, at 2 p.m. The 
understood it. He denied that Great Britain was un- | Programme will be announced later. : 
der obligation to declare war against the Sultan of Lucy B. Carp, Sec'y. 
Turkey in order to compel him to govern justly. He . i i aan : 
a - oe Britain did not oman with Phileleiphian wishes reading by the hoer 
the other Powers she must act against them. , ov om > 

On the 30th of last month, ioe Morley, who was So Address ¥ office of Tux rr. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in Gladstone’s last adminis- WILLIAM H. PILE'’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
tration, and who was defeated at Newcastle-upon-Tyne No, 422 Walnut Street. 


in the last general election for members of the House 
of Commons, opened his campaign in the Montrose 
District, having consented to contest the seat for that 
district, which was made vacant by the resignation of 
J. S. Will (Liberal). John Morley addressed the 
electors at Arbroath, and took occasion to refer to the 
trouble between Great Britain and the United States, 
He contended that Lord Salisbury had blundered in 
seeming to question the Monroe doctrine, while, on 
the other hand, Presideat Cleveland had erred in 
making a claim that a self-respecting nation could not 
entertain. J. Morley denounced the Jingoish vaulting 
of British strength, and declared that if ever there 
was a question that ought to be arbitrated it was the 
Venezuelan boundary question. 

Our Consul at Cardiff says the tin plate trade of 
South Wales has persistently, during the past few 
months, gone from bad to worse. 

Divorce has been legal in France now for eight 
years. In the tirst year the number was 1,700; in the 
second, 4,000; in 1894 it was 8,000; the total for the 
eight years being 40,000. The working classes supply 
the largest proportion, 47 per cent, the peasants the 
smallest, 7 per cent. 

The Franco-German war cost £371,515,380, besides 
an incalculable loss to trade. 

On the 29th ult., Dr. Neusserr, Professor of Medi- 
cine in the Vienna University, showed, by means of 
photographs taken by Roentgen’s newly disc »vered 
system, the presence and position of calcareous de- 
posits in the bladder, liver and kidneys of a subject. 

The St. Petersburg Novosti says: “So long as the 
treaty of Berlin exists Russia can neither make an 
alliance with Turkey nor participate in any dismem- 
berment, since the signatories guaranteed Turkish in- 
tegrity and the defence of Turkish rights. The Chris- 
tian communities must, therefore, act together.” 

Siberia has a forest 3,000 miles from east to west, 
and 1,000 miles from north to south. 

R. De Andrade, Governor General of Gua, the Por- 
tuguese colony in India, has been recalled. It has 
been discovered that the telegrams he sent to Lisbon, 
telling of bloody combats with, and victories over, the 
rebels, were without foundation. 

The population of the Chinese Empire is now esti- 
mated at 400,000,000. 

The population of Japan is now estimated at 45,- 
000,000. In the extent of her territory Japan now 
stands next to Spain. 

A Japanese Imperial proclamation has been issued 
declaring Formosa open to commerce. 


NOTICES. 


WANTED.—visiting governess, companion or moth- 
er’s help, by young Friend. Address M, 3419 Ham- 
ilton Street, W. Philadelphia. 


It is with regret that we learn that the Board 
of Education of Elizabeth, N. J., have acceded 
to the suggestion of the Grand Army of the 
Republic to introduce military training among 
the boys of its public schools. This is one of 
the movements designed to strengthen the mili- 
tary feeling in the community—a feeling which 
if allowed to prevail, will lead our beloved 
country deeper and deeper into that immeas- 
urable waste of money which attends the mili- 
tary system, will lower the moral standard of 
our people, and eventually bring with it from 
the Almighty a just punishment for national 
sins. 

We therefore sincerely regret that the Board 
of Education should have practically enrolled 
themselves under the banner of Satan, by thus 
fostering one of his schemes for demoralizing 
the people. 


Wantep.—A Friend with experience, would accept 
position as invalid nurse, or suitable situation of any 
kind. Please address, A. E., office of Toe Frrenp. 


Among other contributions for the relief of 
the sufferers in Kansas, we have received five 
dollars in an envelop: postmarked New Bed- 
ford, but as no name accompanied it, the only 
way in which we could acknowledge its receipt 
was through the columns of Tue FRIEND. 


Rooms AND Boarp in Friend’s family, 3419 Ham- 
ilton St., West Philadelphia. 





Westrown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—In the United States Senate on 
the lst instant the new Silver substitute for the House 
Bond Bill was passed by a vote of 52 to 35. A seign- 
iorage amendment, offered by Morrill, of Vermont, 
was rejected by a majority of 11, and a motion by 
Gorman to lay the substitute on the table was defeated 
by a majority of 9. The substitute goes to the House. 

General Duffield, Superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, says that the Joint Boundary Com- 
mission shows that Mt. St. Elias is in Canadian terri- 
tory, but the valuable Yukon gold fields are within 
our territory. 

In the compilation of industrial statistics for 1895 
there has just been made up the world’s aggregate 
production of gold, showing for 1895 an output of 9,- 
653,203 ounces, valued at $205,024,380. This is the 
heaviest output ever reported, being about one million 
ounces in excess of 1894, showing how gold production 
has been stimulated. The silver product for 185 is 
reported at 165,500,000 ounces, valued at $103,006,- 
500. This is a somewhat smaller product than in 
1894, and the smallest in value since 1888. 

A Port Townsend despatch says that the mammoth 
lumber trust of the Pacitic coast, known as the Central 
Lumber Company, of California, went into effect on 
the night of the lst instant. It represents a combined 


Frienps’ Setect ScHoou.— The next term will 
commence on Third-day, Second Month 4th, 1896. 
For information in regard to vacancies apply at the 
School office, or address the Superintendent, 

J. Henry BARt.ett. 

140 N. Sixteenth St. 
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